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ABSTRACT 

This docuaent investigates the aeasnreaent of faculty 
vorkload. Eaphasis is placed on the uses and values of faculty 
workload studies, various aethods of aeasuring faculty workload, 
including aeasures based on course inventories and faculty reports, 
recoaaended procedures for aaking a coaprehensive faculty load 
analysis, and uses of faculty load data. Recoaaended procedures for 
■aking a coaprehf^nsive faculty load analysis include the foraation of 
a faculty advisory coaaittee; deteraination of guiding policies; 
developaent of report foras; content of faculty activities report; 
distribution and collection of foras; and tabulation, analysis, and 
reporting of results. (HJH) 
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I tit iM ki \siN(. PHI SSI Risos HK.inu nu i ArioN — Tin: ni i.d for 
nunc faculty, facilities, and funds to provide for more students — have 
lesultcd m an mitnsiticaiion of concern for-the effective use of faculty 
talent and time. N'arious conferences held under the auspices of the 
American Ci^uncil on Lducation attest to the Council's long interest in 
this problem. Other organizations and institutions, as uell as an in- 
creasmg number of individuals, have also shown interest. In November 
l^)5^K the Council's Ortice of Statistical Information and Research in 
cooperation with the three regional associations (New Hngland Board 
itf Higher Education. Southern Regional Education Board. Western 
IntcrNtale (\Mnmissii^n for Higher Education » spon.sorcd a conference 
at Purdue University on problems relating to faculty work load. The 
attendance at this conference and the acceptance given the report of 
the proceedings (Bunnell Faculty IVtfrk Ltnul: A Conference Report, 
American Council on I'ducalion. 1960) gave additio.uu ^.;J.... of 
the v\idcning interest in the problems relating to faculty work loads. 

However, statements on definitions and methodologies applicable in 
the measurement of faculty work load were not readily available, and 
the necessity for additional clarification of possible procedures became 
apparent. The Council's Office of Statistical Information and Research 
was fortunate in securing the services of Professor John E. Stecklein. 
director o( institutional research. University of Minnesota, for the 
preparatii^n of this brochure. Dr. Steeklem has developed the issues in 
a practical way and has suggested ai;crn jr*».c methods of procedure. 

Both his cautions and his suggestion^ »>n nrocedure should prove 
helpful to all those concerned with the issues with which he deals. 

ARTHt;R S. Adams, President 
American Coumil on Education 
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K Uses and Values of Faculty Work Load Studies 



Very flw businesses or institutions op \ arable size, com- 
plexity. and diversity of function operate with t:> little detailed knowl- 
edge and understanding of the basic activities of their workers as do 
most colleges and universities* Even in colleges where size is not a 
factor* little is usually known about faculty activities over and above 
the assigned classroom meetings with students and a few committee 
assignments* In some very small institutions, the college president or 
dean may be so familiar with each faculty member's work that he has 
a fairly complete picture of total faculty activities. But hi too many 
institutions little has been done to collect systematically information 
concerning the total faculty work load* 

Studies of faculty load provide vital information which can be used 
to improve an institution in many ways. Current faculty utilization 
must be thoroughly unc'ierstood if an institution expects to adjust to 
conditions caused by tb: rising shortage of qualified faculty members. 
Knowledge of faculty functions is important not only in reorganizing 
educational programs to serve new objectives, but hi asscsshig the 
effect of such changes upon faculty activities and needs. The de* 
velopmcnt and use of. new tools or methods of instructir/n, such as 
teaching machines and television, changes to some extent tht voncept 
of the college teacher's work role. Similarly, an increase in inde* 
pendent student study and other devices to increase sti.dent responsi- 
bility in the learning process will affect faculty work patterns* In 
short, a good understanding of faculty work activitic*s is essential to 
the efficieni operation of a college or university, uad important in 
assessing the effect of new elements and changes in higher education* 

It would seem appropriate to comment at this print that the faculty 
load study process has immediate and direct value long before any 

1 
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il.it.i lu\c hc.ii .in.il\Ad. It lajuiros the iridixidual st;ill member to 
t.ik»' ii'.k .itui tiiink out hi>-.v I..- sjK-nt his time duriny the terms being 
studied M.in\ l.uiiUy metuhets have never stopped to determine 
ex.utlv where their time goes and have no over-all perspective con- 
cernmi: the use ot ihcir lime. Hie collection ol faculty load data may 
result in th mues made h\ the faculty members theniscivcs, without 
administrative- suL-ccstion. Such a ds arc extremely important to a 
^loup as reliam ujK»ii sclf-e\alu.<.tion as are our college and university 
acadeaiic stalfs. 

In practice, faculty load studies ma) evolve in a nuniber of ways. 
The piesident of an institution may want detailed information con- 
cerning the activities .md sc:\ices ot his faculty to document a request 
to his Ini.tid of trustees or to the legislature for salary increases. A 
depatimem ch.iirman or .i de:in t^f a college may want information 
concernnj.j f.iculiy actixi'ios as a supplemental basis for comparing 
request, for .iddi'.ion.il statl or new budget allocations front units 
under his jurisdiction. A stud> In' a faculty committee may be 
pioiiipted b\ the feeling that certain faculty activities are not receiv- 
ing proper lecognition In dep.iitment heads or other administrators. 
Another committee leprcscniing the laculty of an institution, college, 
I'r department ma> seek detailed infortnation about facuhy activities 
to provide a fr.miework within which to reappraise the functions 
served by the unit. Administrators may be concerned about instruc- 
tiopiil costs and need accurate faculty load data to determine such 

C«MS. 



2. Various Mcthcxls of Measuring 
Faculty Work Load 



The AtrFMPTb Tiur have been mapl to study faculty work 
load have usually reported luadsi in terms of the number of credit 
hours, class hours, student credit hours, or student class hours taught 
per semester or quarter of the academic year — generally because such 
infi>rmation as readily available in the registrar's or dean\ office.^ For 
more than twenty years experts have protested that such work an<- 
alyses arc incomplete and present a distorted picture of faculty 
duties* Some, in fact, attribute the popular misconception of the 
teacher as a person who has only a I5*hour work week to such prac- 
tices. 

Naturally, when a study of faculty activities is extended beyond 
asMgned classroom instruction, the problem of measurement or eval- 
uation becomes far niore complex. Measures of such activities as ad- 
ministration, research, public and professional services^ and counseling 
have not been consistently categorized or defined, and many problems 
arise when an attempt is made to measure the extent of faculty partici- 
patton in such activities. Similarly, although the credit hour* class 
hour, student credit hour, or student class hour have, over the years, 
become rather uniformly accepted and understood in academic circles 
as measures of the teaching load, even an instructional analysis be- 
comes much more complicated and difficult if it is extended to include 
the amount of time spent on related activities, such as preparation for 
class, conferences with students, composing tests, grading tests and 
term papers, or editing theses. These latter activities are all essential 
aspects of most classrixim instruction, and yet most institutions know 

» W. Huj:h Stickler. ' Working MaUrial and Bibliography on Facuhy Load.'* 
in tucultv Li>ad: A Conference Report, ed. Kevin Bunnell (Washington: 
American Council on Education, i960), pp. 80-97, 

3 
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vcr\ little alH)Ut the relationship ut time spent on Nuch activities to 
tunc ^{ cnt in the classi intni I he traditional idea that two hours out- 
side the cIjn u)oni are spent tor eaeh hour of classroom instruction 
has a nu'^t uncertain ance^t: V. »4nd apjvars to be especially open to 
question vvhen it is taken ;rs a standard for nearly all faculty, regard- 
less of rank and leVwN and subjects taught. 

Some pci^ple oppv>se the idea of faculty hnid measurement because 
thev l>eliv*ve that it is inipi)ssihle to categori/e the various faculty ac- 
tivities into mutually exclusive classes. While it may be true that diji- 
crete classiucatiim is very difhcult. and perhaps impossible, the prob- 
lems aie no more difficult than those encounti'red by business and 
industry when they allocate costs ^if administration, supervision, and 
design. Others aruue that it is not pos^hle for a faculty member to 
recall exactly what he has done duiing a certain period of time, or 
to allocate his lime accurately amonj: the various activities that he 
di>cs each da). I;vidence suj^gests, however, that min's ability to 
estimate time spent is amazingly well developed and uill probably im- 
prove with practice* 

Measures Based on Course Inventories 

Nearly every college and university lists, for internal use, all courses 
taught each quarter or each semester of the academic year, and tallies 
the names of the instructors, the credits olTercd, the size and type of 
classes, and the number of hours that the classes meet per week. These 
basic tabulations are a ready source of information for faculty load 
studies which concentrate only on the instructional functions of the 
faculty. Such data can be used to determine the total number of 
credit hours, class or contact hours, sludcnts, student credit hours, or 
student class hilars taught by each faculty member, analyzed by rank 
gioups or by subject-field groups. Thcic types of faculty load meas- 
ures, however, are based upon faculty assignments and do not get 
down to the basic element of faculty work loads— the actual amount 
of time that each faculty member spends doing what he has been 
assigned to do— or to consideration of the many duties which faculty 
members voluntarily assume. 

Common sense suggests that the time involved in teaching a 3-crcdit 
course in freshman mathematics may be quite different from the time 
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requited to teach a 3 ctedu Siiphi>nu>re course in English, a 3<redit 
junii)! cimtsc in phxMws, or u 3-crcdit senior euurse in sociology. 
Althoui^U dep.iitiuent heads customarily attempt to adjust faculty 
in>tiuctional as^itrnments to take into account cxtra-large enrollments, 
niuhipk* sections, Dr differences in levels of courses taught, such 
* adjustments are almost never made on the basis of factual knowledge 
regarding dttferences in time requirements foe teaching diflerent sub- 
jects, at different levels, and by different individuals. Faculty loads 
have not been studied enough to give us a thorough understanding, 
hascd upon repcvitcd measurement under the same and diflerent con- 
ditiiins. i^f what determines ditferences among subject fields and 
anu)ng levels of instruction and of how grcal these differences can be 
v xpecled to be under a certain set of circumstances. 

Si^me insiiiutivtns have attempted to augment the central instruc- 
tional load Ntudy by collecting from the individual faculty members 
data concerning the anmunt of timt^ spent on the various aspects of 
instructiim — course preparation, paper grading, student tutoring, and 
student evaluation. Such information makes it possible to study the 
relationships between credit- hour or class-hour loads and the amount 
of time spent by faculty members in the various ranks as well as by 
faculty in ditfeient subject fictds. At one institution, for example, 
exploratory comparisons showed that full professors spent a larger 
proportion of their time for each credit hour of lower division instruc- 
tion than did the associate professors. Similarly, in comparing teaching 
loads in dillerent subject fields, analyses showed that assistant profes- 
sors in the Romance languages spent more than three times as much 
time per student clock hour of upper division instruction than did 
assistant professors in physics or mathematics.* Additional studies 
are needed to determine whether such diflerences fluctuate widely or 
are relatively stable from year to year. 

Although such data provide a valuable addition to the understand- 
ing i^f instructional loads, they do not answer the complaint that the 
instructional work Kuid constitutes only part of the total faculty load. 
Still missing is evidence concerning the extent to which each faculty 
member has assisted in the operation and administration of his de- 
partment, his college, or his university. Similarly lacking is informa- 

" Unpublished stuJicj. Bureau of Institutional Research, University of Minnc- 

sold. 
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turn concctning the extent to which each faculty member has been 
called upon by community groups or profesMonal organizations for 
his \cr\KCs And notably lacking, particularly in the multifunctional 
institutions, are measures suggesting the extent to which each faculty 
member iuis attempted to advance his partic^tUr field of knowledge 
through research, { acuity members also frequently participate in the 
i^ivration of dormitories, cafeterias, physical plant, library, or various 
student services, and the%e too, are not accounted for in a faculty 
Kud study that concentrates only on instructional duties. 

Me6sures Based on Faculty Reports 

I'nless one resorts to the ••efficiency expert" approach of having an 
observer accompany a faculty member as he performs his various 
duties. It is necessary to use some type of report or survey form to 
collect mformation about the various activities that faculty members 
peifi^rni. Many institutions routinely request faculty members 
to report their publications, offices held in professional organizations, 
and other htmors or public services rendered during the year Although 
such information is invaluable in understanding what college faculty 
members do. it can be interpreted better if time allocation data are 
alM^ available. As one method of providing both kinds of informa- 
iii)n, faculty members are sometimes asked to keep diaries of their 
activities for a week or two as a basis for answering report forms. 
Other times, faculty are simply asked to estimate their time, in terms 
of number of hours per week, per semester, or per quarter spent on 
vaiious activities, or are asked to indicate on a percentage basis how 
their total activity was disttibuted among various activities. Any of 
these techniques provide considerably more detailed information con- 
cerning faculty performance than do lists or course inventory data. 

Data C4»Hccied in a more comprehensive approach enables an ad- 
ministrator to compare individual within departments, or within 
colleges, on research activity, extent of involvement in administration 
and committee activity, amount of coun? . !ing and other student scrv- 
ices, and demand for public services, and provides basic information 
iibout th.* activity that consumes the bulk . : the faculty membcr^s 
time— his instructional load. In other words, all of the information 
that can be collected in the simpler study described above can be 
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obfaincd. plus mud) tiuuc valuable and worthwhile data. For this 
tcMson, the icni.tuidcr ot llus luotu^jitaph will smuggest pniccdurcs to 
he fi^lKmed in making a uunpivhenstve s»tudy of faculty load.* 

• It he pointed out that an> meaningful taculty load Mudy involving CO 

rhc %imount oi taculty time spent on activities is praetically impo^Mbtc in an ^ 
tn^tilulioii v^hcre a Ntandard load ha> been c>tiibli>hed. For' example, if a coN ^ 
le^rc has e'»taMi>hed a 44 hour work ueek a> >tandard« eompoK*d of 36 hours ^ 
for uisiiuvtum 1 12 wrcdit hour> pluN 2 hiUir^ of ouimJc preparation and related O 
activitv for cuwh ciedit hour of wLm activity) and the remaining 8 hours for 
committee c)r >tudent activities, it is almost impossible to get faculty members 
to indicate, eitfier in ternis of hours or percentages, any other distribution of S 
time. If It IS i^ilici.illv rkCO|:ru/ed that 36/44 of a man\*time is to be spent on 
instructh»n. it vmII be the verv unusual fac iliy member v^ho WfJI repim a smaller ^ 
pri»pi^rtu>n i^t hi> tune devoted to that activity. In such a situation one might sg 
i>btaiii .u\ur.ite reports of individuals vt^ho vborked more than 44 hours per S 
uecK. I r uho spent more than ^6 hours per v^eck on instruction, but few indi- fft 
viduais will .ulrnit thev .»re • substandard' by reporting less than 36 hours On 
instructu>n or less than 44 hours for his averatie v^ork v^cek. On the other hand, 
in in^titutuniH wheie no average or standard uork load has been established, 
there uiuild appe.ir l^e less c4»mpunction on the part of stall members in 
reporting Iov% or high numbers of hours of Mork activity. 
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3. Recommended Procedures for Making a 
Comprehensive Faculty Load Analysis 



Whatever the purpose of a fac ulty load study, its usefulness 
will be limited by the accuracy, completeness, and representativeness 
of the data collected. If the data cannot be relied upon, conclusions 
cannot be drawn with cofffidence. Procedures which have been found 
helpful in gathering reliable data about faculty activities are discussed 
in the following sections. 

Formation of d Faculty Advisory Committee 

Because it is so essentia! that the data collected represent each 
faculty member*s best estimates of his activities, the need for faculty 
cooperation cannot be overstressed. If the faculty members are not 
convinced that the load study is for their best interests as well as for 
the good of the institution, they are not likely to complete data forms 
conscientiously and carefully. The need for strong faculty coopera- 
tion and interest in a faculty load study suggests that if a central 
administrative officer wishes to make a faculty load study, he should 
enlist the cooperation of a strong faculty committee — ^perhaps the 
educational policies committee, or another leading committee of the 
faculty — convince the members of the value of the study, and solich 
the committee*s cosponsorship. 

If the study is faculty-initiated, a faculty committee will probably 
be established to conduct it. To assist a faculty committee in makmg 
as eflectivj a study as possible, funds should be made available to 
provide consultative and clerical help in the development and print- 
ing of forms, in the collection of data, and in the subsequent analysis 
of the data. At least, the chairman of the committee should be re- 
lieved of some of his regular instructional activities to devote ample 

8 



liiiic to the siudv. It ihc NiuU) is initiated b) an adininiMralor, the 
ad\icc of the tjeulty ciMiiniittcc should be sougfit in setting up dcfmi* 
liiHtN and vla^^l;ic,ltH^n^» in the deveh)pmcnt of ihc questionnaire 
foiius, and ill ilie mieipreuiiion of lindings. The conimiitee will also 
be most hclplul in endorsing; the need lor the study and requesting 
faculty con}x?raii*in for it. 

If an institutional research otUce is given responsibility for the 
NtuJv, it. iiuK should work with a faculty advisory committee as de- 
scribed ab«ne. Mesidcs providing CApcit advice on the design of report 
tonus and anal) sis of data, the research oHicc will supervise the 
piivessini:. piinting, distribution, and collection of questionnaire 
forms, and cliaiinate the need for special staff and released time for 
ciMiuninee members. 

Determu^aiion of Guiding Policies 

Cei lain policies conceining the design and conduct of a research 
study should he ^et up at the outset. Most of such policies relate di- 
rectly or indirectl) to the purpose and scope of the study, but a few go 
beyimd to cover special situations, personnel, or conditions. 

lissential to any well-conceived f i '-ilty load study is a clear con- 
ception of its purpovie. As study purposes vary, so will the nature of 
the forms used, the people involved, ilic kinds of information col- 
lected, the liming of the study, and the kinds of analyses of data. If 
the pu:pose is merely to identify the various kinds of activities per- 
formed by faculty members at one lime or another, without concern 
ablaut the amount of time devoted to such activities, a short, simple 
fi^rni niiglit be adequate. If the underlying goal of the study is to im- 
pnne the uiili/alion of faculty, forms wili have to be developed which 
will obtain infoimaiion concerning time spent on the various activities, 
so tliat data uill be available for comparative purposes, both within 
and among departments and colleges. If the basic purpose of the study 
is to gath.er information cimcerning costs, some provision mu^t be 
made lo enable the conversion of faculty time spent on various activi- 
ties to dollar amounts representing the costs of that time. 

Faculty and administrators should be equally informed about the 
purpose of tiie study, to avoid uncertainty and suspicion, and to en- 
courage cooperation. 1 hey should be told how the data will be han- 
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died, who will >ec ihcm, ai»d in M>nic instances, how they will be used. 
If a ci»niinuinti scncs of studies is planned, the faculty might be fore- 
warned so that the\ nuy keep belter reciuds. 

iliouL'ht must be uiven whether the proposed load study is to 
be a "one-shot alfaii " or is to be the fi>rerunner of a set of periodic 
studies of its kind Althouiili a single stud\ is better than none, maxi- 
mum Ivnelits are dciived if the study is lepeated periodically. The 
elcmenu that inllucnce faculty li»ad data are loo complex to be fully 
undersKH^d after a sin^Je sUid\. however complete and well designed 
it may be. 

Implicit in any statement of purpose is the assumption that ma- 
terials and inlo:matii>n collected will be used in a professional man- 
ner, wi:ci!icr by facuhy coinmitiees or by administrators. Data pro- 
V ded by faculty members will repiesent var\ing degrees of con- 
ttdeiUialiiy that slu>uld be respected. Actions based upon interpreta- 
tions i^f data should he taken cautiously until it is possible to check 
the reliahilitv and validity i>f the data. This implies that the best use 
of facult) load data is in long-range study and planning — the identifi- 
cation i»f tiends and gri^upings raiiier than a search for individual var- 
iations. (Vitainly io be axoided is the hard-to-resist tendency to de- 
\cK^p a mechanical basis to; establisiiing faculty load, salaries, pro- 
mi^tions, (^r other adminisliatixc acts, bi'.scd upon the statistical data 
collected. I'acully data might belter be considered a clue to areas of 
operation that wananl furthca' inve- ligation than a solution to particu- 
lar pn^blems. The tollecliom of stalisiital data concerning faculty 
activities cannot replace, and should be only intended to supplement 
and undcrgird. the qualitative judgments that are necessary in con- 
duetini! an academic enterprise and in dealing considerately with 
academic personnel. 

r.vcn if it has been agrer * that a comprehensive analysis of faculty 
load is to be made* it is nccessarv to determine precisely what the 
siudv will include. The comprehensive study has been defined as 
including all of the professii^nal functions of a faculty member (as 
nearly as such a cmnplcx of overt and covert activities can be identi- 
fied), as ci>niiastcd with simple analyses of his instructional duties. 
But still to be decided is how far to carry the analysis of i iculty 
activities. How much descripti\e detail should he obtained aboc: • ich 
a.'ti\ii\'* Slunild side \oh\ Un extra pay be included? The most fre- 
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qucnt practKc has been to csdudc Uom the study all activities that 
vvcc pciti»rmcd Iv f\icuh\ iitciiilvrs for extra remuneration. In other 
vvi>rd^. the .inaKsis nf facuhv load has been restricted to those pro- 
t'esMiuial actuiius which uc;e Ci^n^idcicd to he the regular duties of 
faculty luenibeis on »ippou:(iueni to the institution. Activities were 
considered ti> be tcijular duties if they we:e {Hrrformcd without extra 
rcniuncrath>n. and as an academician, not as a citizen. 

The receii/. iiKicasc in ci>nsultative demands and opportunities 
suijijesis. h*>\vevcr. that a request for d,ita on ^'extrainstitutionaP' 
activitieN sh«>iild iv an inte^^ral part i^f the report forms used in faculty 
load suulies m the fu;uie. It is unlikely that information would be 
requested Loncerning the inciMue fiom such activities, but data on 
amount i»l tune ^pent or the kinds of sucli jobs could be appropriately 
souiiht. Such mU>rmation shi>uld be kept separate from data on 
regular duties of the faculty, to permit separate analyses, 

Deveiopnnent Report Forms 

Once the scope of the study has been determined, the next step is 
the deveK>pment of a form which will give each faeulty member ade- 
quate i»pportunit\ to describe what he docs in his capacity as a mem- 
ber of the faculty. Sc'veral essential questions have to be answered 
early in the process of developing repiMt forms for a faculty load 
study: 

• Who IS to be included in the study? 

• What kinds of questions are to be answered by the collection of 
the faculty load data? 

• How are the data from the repi^rt f(M nis to be analyzed? 

• Is informatii^n desired beyond actual faculty activities? Tor ex- 
ample, data concerning educational history or previous experience 
of the facult) mcmbeis? 

• How should each faculty member be asked to report his work 
load — in terms of hours per week, per quarter, or pei semester, or 
in terms of the percentage of his total working time spent on each 
of the kinds of activities * 

• When is the best time to distribute the faculty load study form? 

• How li^ng a form can a faculty member reasonably be expected to 
complete? 
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The reader will rcci»gni/c that a faculty advisory committee will be 
iiu!iNpcns,ib!c in answci inj: most of the questions listed above. 

i mtus u>ed hv otlicr institutions in faculty load studies may or 
nui\ not he aJcc|uate Un a specific new study. The extent to which 
thev aie u .tble depends upon the siniilarilics of institutional type and 
stud\ pujpn^c^. (ienerall), other fi^ims are most useful in providing 
idcis ciuiceining fiUinat and the kinds of quesUons to be used; but 
fi»r the best .jnd mi^sl cllective ct^llection of data, an institution should 
develi^p its own fiMrn. using liie experience of others to improve its 
data colleciion process, 

I he pieccdmt; sentences imply, then, that no one single set of 
answers can be given to U)e questions listed above; they will have to 
be determined by each institution in light of its particular purpose 
in studvliii: faculty loads. It is possible, however, to suggest some 
atiswcrs tor the seven questions listed above which are based on other 
studies and experience gained from working on faculty load measure- 
ment. 

• What stuff mcmhers should he induded? Often not considered 
until too late is whether certain gn^ups employed by the college should 
be included in the load study. This question should be cqnsidered 
earlv because the inclusion of certain groups necessitates the inclusion 
of special categories or special questions on the report form to ac- 
comnuHlate those grcmps, I or example, in many institutions mem- 
bers oi the library stall do not teach. Should these individuals be 
included as part of a faculty load study? In otlier cases, faculty mem- 
bers serve part lime supervising the operation of a dormitory or 
cafeteria. Should these individuals be included in the study? Should 
leaching assistants be included? 

Siune studies ini\e included only those individuals who held aca- 
demic appointments • I Eligibility for the academic payroll varies from 
institution u> institution, however, and is not a usable criterion for 
every college. One croup of schools, although interested in all faculty 
activities, was nu^st concerned about instructional costs, and conse- 
quentlv included only tliose persons who taught at least one course, 

' Ruth l". Tckcrt. "The L'nivcr^iiiy Fnciilty I.oad Study," in Studies in Hif*hcr 
Vdiuutu*n. nicnnia! Rcpnri of the Commiiice on Ldueatiopal Research. tJni- 
vcrsity of Minnesota. 1*^40-42 (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
I04^K pp, 1-31. 
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icgardlcNN oi wh.ii paxiull ihcv were on.- In a truly comprehensive 
taculiv liMil stud), liuwcNcr. all academic stalf—fuir and part-time 
facult> member^ (iticludinj: vtuilcnt assistants)— and all administrative 
IKMsimncI vvuuld puUubl) he included. Ci\ il service employees, staff 
niemhcrs on special vummer apiK)intnicnts. or staff paid on an hourly 
basis v-iuilj Lvnc;all\ noi he included. The priniai*y aim, of course, is 
to get as ci»mp!wie a picluie as possible of the activities of those in- 
di\iduaK considered to be the academic faculty of the institution. 

• H'hj: i/uc\rufns ^fUfuU the sttuly answer? The following are 
ex.injplcs ot questions that can be answered by faculty load data: 

1. W hat Is ihe tcUal lull-time ccjuivalent staff devoted to instruc- 
tion at eacU level -lower division, upper division, and graduate? To 
all insti action combined? To various types of instruction? 

2. W hat IS the Xou\ full-time equivalent staff devoted to research? 
Jo admmist ration? To student counseling? lo public and professional 
services? 

3. W hat is the lelalionship between t)pe of instruction and per- 
centage of time uc\i)ied to such instruction? Between type of instruc- 
tion and time spent m varii^us phases of instruction? 

4. How much extracuriicular consultation and service are pro- 
vided by faculty members for extra remuneration? 

5. What is the average pcreentagi? of time spent by profcs<;ors on 
each of the various levels of !nsiructic»n? What is the average percent- 
age of tmie spent by each of the other rank g;oups on each level of 
instruction? 

6. W hat pri^pcirtion of his time does the average professor (or other 
ranks) devote to public services? To research To administrative 
duties? To student services? 

7. How do the v:!r:cui departments or subject fields differ in 
taculty time spent upim certain functions? 

S. W hat is the average number of hours in the work week for 
faculty members .it each rank? In each subject field or department? 

What is the full-time equivalent staff per student class hour? 
Per student credit hour? 

*Thc report of this study was published under the title California and Western 
<\mfvrvncc Ci>M and SMisfind Ri-port (New York: Fund for the Advancement 
ot i-iiueation. 1960). The ft»rm used to collect dala for this study h reproduced 
in \'\p 2. on pp. 50-5 L and is discussed later in this chapter 
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W. Wlut IS ihc icLiiiimsliip between credit hour or class hour 
kuds and pcicctu or amount oi lime devoted to instruction at the 
Various laiiks? 

riie coniw-nt i)f the iej>ort fiuni. of course, will reflect the kinds of 
ijUCNtii^ns laiNcd. both in teims of kinds and amounts of data rc* 
queNted. 

• Ilinx shcidd the data he anal\zed? Consideration should be 
i!iven early in planning the study to techniques that wilt be used in 
tabulatini; and analyzing the data. If the faculty is quite small, tabula- 
tion and L-lassilication of tlie rcsp^mses by hand may be simpler than 
machine analysis. In cases where a large number of faculty members 
are invi^Kcd. say t(K) or more, it is generally advisable to plan the 
form so that tlie information repiuted can easily be transcribed to 
punch cards for processing by machine. Planning ahead for the ma- 
chine tabulation will enable the designers of the report form to code 
the items in such a way that the transcription of the material can be 
easily accomplished. Information may be lost if the posing of qucs- 
ti.ms is mit closely related to the planning of methods of tabulation 
and analysis. Several kinds of analyses are suggested by the tables 
toward the end of this monograph. 

• What kind of report form should be med? It is essential that 
each faculty member feel that the report form gives him ample op« 
portunity to describe accurately the kinds of activities that he per- 
formed during the period under study. Planning such a form is diffi- 
cult because the more provisions made for distinctive responses, the 
more dillicutt is the analysis and. usually, the longer the form. Some 
compromise has to be reached that will give each faculty member 
the opportunity to express adequately how he has spent his time and, 
at the same time, preserve the simplicity of data tabulation and an- 
alysis that is desirable/ 

'(icnerallv. a faw*u!ty load report torm covering u year*$ activities need not 
exceed three or four 8*2x1 1-inch pages. unlcNs extru information is collected. 
I his number of pages should be adequate to cover the basic activities that most 
faculty members perform and enable them to indicate clearly how they spent 
their iimc. If the form is limited to two pages or less, certain faculty activities 
m »y be neglected and the stud> no longer be a comprehensive analysis of 
facility U>ad. or aciivaics may be grouped together in such a way that the form 
uiil not adequately dtirerentiute t«tcultv functions* IJkewise« analyses of data 
ci^^low*-.^d by such fornts will not bring out the differences in faculty uses of time 
thai nIi»..;M be one of the goals of a faculty load study. 



The \anatiiwi in aciuitics and ^crvicc^ provided by faculty mem- 
ber buth uithia a dcpaitmcnt and anions* the vatiuus depurtmems 
of a ci^llcvv oi university, makes a fascinatini* study. To attempt to 
Net up a h>t of categories which would identify individually all of the 
po>siblc kinds o( SCI vices and activities is an impossibility. The best 
that i)ne can liopc to \lo i> to group into several major categories the 
kmds of sc; Vices and activities that are performed by most of the 
faculty, and provide si)me device by which individuals with unusual or 
distinctive tasks mav describe them in enough detail that they can be 
piopeily classified, either separately or in other categories, by the 
researchers. 

A minor but important detail is the method of producing the forms. 
If at all [H^NsiMc. t!ie lorms should be printed^ and in triplicate. The 
Use i^f printed forms conveys the impression that the study is im- 
pitrtant and worth dtung well. With extra forn)s, each faculty mem- 
ber mav keep a et>pv of his rejH>rt, and one may be kept by his dean 
or department head. 

• H'hat .\t4ppli*mcnhd iniormution should be i oHcvted? In some 
institutions, not only is little known about the actual activities of the 
faculty metnbcis, but ni> attempt has ever been made to analyze 
sNstematic ally the ciiaracteristics of the faculty. Vox this reason, some 
faculty load studies have gathered detailed information about the 
educational history of each faculty member, including such things as 
his degrees or diplomas, the names and locations of institutions at- 
tended, and his \ears of attendance. Some have also solicited informa- 
\\oT\ concerning tvpcs and anii>unts of work experience, including 
iUher kinds of teaching or administrative experience, and experience 
outside of the academic circle.* Other information that is sometimes 
requested includes the age of the respondent* the year in which he 
joined tiic stall, the number and d ues of his promotions, awards or 
honiirs received during the year studied, editorships* books and jour- 
nal article ^ published, or special honorary memberships or offices 
held durint: the year of study. 

Such infoimation should ordinarily be in the central files, however. 

•Robert J. Keller. .A. I . Pui:slcy. and Nathaniel Evcrs. Comprehensive Edu* 
Ciitu'nal S;tr\e\ of Kunutx. Vol. Ill: The His/her EdnvuUon Study (Topcka. 
K.in." K.insas 1 ei!ishiiivc Council. March 1%0). See pp. !^9--49 for a rcprcduc* 
tion of the report form used to |:aihcr data for this study; discussion of the form 
folluus later in this chapter. 
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It it is avaiiabic fiDni miy ccntrul source^ the cjucstionnuirc form 
shi)u!vl not be used to obtain it* 

• lltnv shi*uld the siaff member report Ms work load? One of 
the big probleni:> in a faculty loud study is how the faeulty member 
should be .iskcd lo icpott hi^ woik load* One approach is to ask him 
to icpoii ttie number of hours spent per >^eek, on the average, on 
each of several sjH:cjlieu activities, .Some researchers have felt that a 
N^cek too shoit a period for giKid estimation, however, and have 
asked tlie individuals to estimate the number of hours spent per 
quaiter or per semester upon each of the various activities. These 
CNtimates then may be divided by 12 or 18 weeks to derive a weekly 
Wi)ik load from ilie quarter or semester report, respectively. 

Ihe major disadvantajzc of either of these techniques is that the 
sum of the parts sometimes exceeds the whole, and faculty members 
tend to arrive at a total work week that is rather high in hours. For 
example, in one study weekly work loads ranged as high as 120 hours 
wh.'n the individuals were asked to report in terms of hours spent 
per quarter/ A second disadvantage is that hourly allocations of time 
arc very dillicult to compile, unless a person's program is quite stable 
from week to week. Third, such data must be converted, individual by 
individual, to percentages if percentage comparisons are desired or 
if the data are to be used for a cost analysis. 

A third method avoids the difTiculty that a faculty member may 
have in specifying a certain number of hours of time spent on a 
particular activity, by asking him to report his work load in terras of 
tlie percentage of his total time that he has spent on each of the scv- 
cral activities. In other words, a fulNtime faculty member is considered 
lo spend 1(H) percent of his lime on activities related to his job ap- 
pointment; he is asked to estimate, for a particular quarter or semester, 
what proportion of this lOt) percent was spent on such things as in- 
struction, departmental research, and other activities. 

The main disadvantage of asking for a percentage analysis is that 
not all faculty members are using the same hours base in estimating 
their work loads A second disadvantage is that no estimate can be 

* RolHrrt J. Keller and Marg:irct G. Abcrnathy. The 1U50^$I Survey of Faeulty 
At ti^u'les at tUv I'nivrruty of Minneu^ta (Minneapolis: Bureau cf Institutional 
Research, UnivcrsUN of Minnesiitj. December 1950. 41 pp. 
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obtained of the average number of hours spent per week by faculty 
members in the ditfcient colleges, in ditferent departments, or holding 
ditTcicnt tanks. It is disconcerting, tiH>, for sonte faculty members to 
be asked to restrict themselves to IIM) percent time in reporting their 
Witfk loadN. tiiey feel that such a restriction d(»cs not permit them to 
repiMt tlie fact that they work more than what they consider to be a 
full-time work load. 

No one rcpint technique can be said to be clearly superior to the 
other, although many people (including the author) believe that it is 
easier for faculty members to allocate their time on a percentage basis 
than to itemi/e the hours spent on various activities, Others believe 
that an ftimrly itemization is necessary to derive a percentage estimate. 
Because an aJministrator is intetested in how much time a faculty 
member spends on his work as well as how he allocates his time, both 
kmds of infortnatiun arc desirable. The author suggests* therefore, 
that i>eiccntage allocatiims be requested for specific activities, and an 
hourly estimate be requested only for the staff member's total work 
wcv'k. The form should be set up in such a way as to discourage the 
hourly alhxration of time among aetivities and the derivation of the 
total from these time fragments. The emphasis should be on the 
faculty, member^s conception of his total activity and how he divides 
his 100 percent time. The hourly average for the week can be used 
later by the responder . as a rough check, if he wishes. 

The reader may question the accuracy of such estimates. Studies 
made by the author which compared percentage estimates with per« 
centages computed from hourly reports found agreement almost al- 
ways within 5 percent. Since it is likely that any method of estimating 
time spent will be in error at least 5 percent, the procedure suggested 
appears reasonable and relatively easy to follow. In another unpub- 
lished Minnesota stuuy faculty hourly estimates were found to agree 
very favorably with diary records kept by a sample of the faculty 
during subsequent terms. 

• When shouid the forms he distributed? Should the study be 
based on faculty activities during the current year, the past year, or 
the coming year? Should they be based on only one term or the whole 
year? Generally, it is a giX)d idea to base the study on ail three quar* 
ters or two semesters of a year in order to take into account unusual 
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cluuu'vN in faculty tunctiDiiN fniin one term to another. Aside from 
prn\idi:ii! m\ .tJci{uatc pictuie of faculty activities, this procedure 
cnvicnJcu faculty ciuiliJcnce in the study because it ^ives them the 
ctiaiicc lo dc>cribc their work with whatever variations occur from 
term to tenn. 

It is i\\os{ frustrating for a faculty memlnrr to be asked to estimate 
the amount or pciccntajic of time "that ho has spent** on activities dur- 
ing the Current ijuaricr i^r semcNicr when the term has just begun. If 
the study is to iccjucsi inforniaiion on faculty activities for one semes- 
ter or one quaiter tmly. the report form should be distributed early 
the fi^llowin*: quarter or semester, thus allinving the individual to re- 
pint his estimate rf uhal he actually did during the quarter or semes- 
ter. 

If the siuJv is to be based on the entire ;icademic year (the pref- 
erable prjciiciTK pun i ions shimld be made in the report form so that 
each fawuliy member can icpiut the distribution of activities for each 
of the i^'nn> of i\w \car, rather than attempt to estimate for the two 
or thiec 'o;ms Ci^:nbined. If at all possible, it is preferable to administer 
the lorm tow ai d the end of the spring term, to minimi/e memory 
lapNC^. but j!cnerally end-i»f-year duties put a heavy drain on faculty 
time :if)d energy which does not encourage cooperation in any study, 
much !cs>; iinc involving a cjucstiimnairc. I'or best faculty Ci>opcration, 
it is preferable to collect all data at one time, and to request faculty 
load data for a given academic year early the following year 

Whatever the yc:ir selected as a basis for the study, many faculty 
will ciMupLiin that it is not a typical year. The answer, of course, is 
that ihere is no such thing as a typical year — there is always some- 
thing unusual or irres^ular about some aspect of an institution's pro- 
granK stalling, student enrollment, or other phases that would affect 
one or more faeultv member s work patterns. This is one of the un- 
dci lying rcast^ns why faculty load studies should not be **one-shot 
affairs." 

Content of Faculty Activities Report 

One of the first requirements of any questionnaire study is to set up 
a form that will be easily understood and easily answered. In a faculty 
load study it is necessary to define the various faculty activities care- 
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fully, aikf Nialc clc.irly jusi how llic quesiiims arc to be answered. 
Some dctinitunK ot txpical faculty activities f^und useful in faculty load 
sludiCN are descMbed beUuv, with imphcatiims for their use in a report 
form 

• lh'Unii:*ms of ihimru s. I he major function of must college 
faculty tnettibers is insttuction. Some faculty load studies seek only 
an tuei all pcrceni.ii!^* alU>caiion ol time spent on actual classroom 
teaclnni!. Some rcijuest that tiie peiccniage also include time spent on 
prepajalu»n. yiadini! pajHrrs. Citunselin^. and other aspects of instruc* 
iin\. Oihcr ^tudie^ .isk for a breaSvdiKvn of the instructional percentage 
anumi! the various ciutrscs taught. Still other studies ask for a detailed 
allocation iimc \\^m on each phase of the teaching job, for each 
ci>ursc tauijiu. 

1:1 the last case, for example, a pa^fessor might indicate that he 
spent peuent of his time during the tirst semester 1958-59 on 
instruciitMi. He would then be asked to allocate the 60 percent among 
the thiee ct^urses that he taught that particular semester, say 20 per- 
cent to each of three courses, and to allocate the 20 percent for each 
course a iuMig the time spent on preparation and reading for the le- 
s|Kcti>e couise. the time actually spent in the clai.-room, the time 
spent on making up and grading examinations, the time spent on ollice 
hou:s fo: eacli clavs. or the lime devined to making up final grades. 
ThiN c- ample illusirates the point that was .nadc earlier; that the dc- 
i!ree of ileiail in a faculty load study must be carefully thought out by 
the ie^c»ircliers, because the more detail the longer the fom) will be, 
and tile more difficult will be the task set for the individuid faculty 
member. 

A second majiu activity of the academic stall is research; but this 
activity is one of the most dillicult to define. Research, for example, 
miyht Ih: delined as systematic intensive study leading to the expansion 
of the body of kniuvled^e or theory of the subject studied. (It would 
presumably fun include reading and experimentation that were done 
primarily as preparation for teaching duties.) Such research might be 
basic research, applied research, or the development of processes^ 
materiaN. or devices. Sj^cial attention must be given, however, to 
subject .ireas such as art. literature, and music, to determine whether 
the creative activities of individuals in those departments should be 
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ci«nN:JcKd wiMupaMl^lc to tilc u*Ncarch conducted bv other individu* 
uN. Amitlicz diNtmctiim that should be weiL*i)cd is the ditlereice be- 
tv^ccn departmental and individual reNearch conducted without out* 
Nide suppiut. .md ojL'am/cd or Nponsorcd research suppitrted by spc* 
cmI iHitside rcNC.wch tunds or cimducted within an organised rewarch 
unit withm the uvular budget of the institution. It is usually desirable 
to ditferentiate tJ.csc i ao t\pes of rcj^earch because faculty time spent 
on 4>;t' ini/cd or sp^msored lescarch is not paid for by the institution* 
and does not constitute an institutional expense, unless the institution 
is contributing stall time, knowingly or unknowingly. 

The demand upi>n college and univetstty faculties for public and 
professional seiviwe> is ci^ntinually increasing. Public and professional 
services in i^ne study were dcfmed to reflect time spent in all activities 
carried on in the intetcst of public and professional groups; but serv- 
ices by the public inS^miation othces and agricultural extension divi- 
Num weie cla^NifleJ separately.** Ihe categt^ry included time involved 
in holding otlice in a public or professional organization, editing pro* 
fessii^nal journals, or conducting business or educational surveys. It 
did not include, however, the time that the faculty member spent as 
the treasurer of a church, president of a service ^ Iub« or other public 
activities that were not directly traceable to his professional compe- 
tence in a particular field. Regular e\tcn<^ion services, too, were ex-^ 
eluded, but listed cKewhere. The Kansas study classified such activi* 
ties simply as public services, subdivided into two categories — agri* 
cultural extension, and general extension and other services.^ 

With the current tight academic market, a study of the effective 
utilization of faculty ntight well want to distinguish between public 
and professional services prvividcd without remuneration and those 
for which the faculty receive payment over and above their academic 
salaries. Hccuunc the problem of determining the extent to which fac- 
ulty should be pet milted to sell their piofessional services for extra 
pay is becoming increasirgly acute, any faculty load study conducted 
in the future might well include a section which would attempt to get 
at the extent and variety of demand for such professional services, 

• Stc p 53 fi^r the pertinent section of the report form of the California and 
Western C onference C ost and Statistical Study. 

' See p. 44 for that section of the Kansas Higher Education Study form used 
to obtain data on public services. 
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over and aKnc tlu>xc iradilii>r.ally pcifomicd without extra compcn- 
Nution. (Vrlainly an instiiution needs to know the extent to which its 
fueuUy members aie spending their time on eonsultantships or other 
aeti\iiics f,»r e\tra p;;\. in oider to assess the elfeet of such activities 
upon the regular re^ponsibjhties of its Ntalf, ' 

Amnher major eonsunicr of faculty time is student services. lixam- 
ples of awii\ities pcifi^nncd by faculty members in this category would 
be the te^isir. iion of students, or assisting in the registrar's or the 
dean of stuw!ent\ iiliice. or in the health service. In some institutions, 
each faculty member is expected to devote a certain proportion of his 
time to counseling a number of advisees assigned to him. In others, 
an i»rgani/ed student counseling center relieves the faculty of much of 
the e duties. Wolb types of activities would be included in the cate- 
iiiuv i>f Mudeni ser\ices. However, time spent in talking with students 
ahimt cimisc Wiuk taken from the faculty member would not be in- 
cluded; such tasks would be included under the time spent on instruc- 
tion. 

I acuity members frequently decry the amount of time that they 
deviate to committee activities ncce^^sary lo the operation and admin- 
istratiiMi i>f a depaitnient or a college. In addition to committee work, 
departmental or general administration might also be defined to in- 
clude lime spent by depaitmental chairmen or dc rs on other kinds 
of administrative tasks, and time spent by faculty on special assign- 
ments such as statT recruiting, budgei-making, and so forth. Time 
spent on departmental administration may or may not be separated 
from tim: spent on the administration of the college, or of the univer- 
sity, depending upon the am(^unt of detailed information desired about 
this categt^ry. 

Many institutions have units that are related to but are not a part 
of the instructional program of the institution. These units have been 
classified in some studies as '^organized activities related to instruc- 
Xion " They have been categorized separately in order to separate the 
individuals and the amount of faculty time spent ' n such activities 
fu^m the indixiduals and faculty time devoted to the regular college 
courses. I xamplcs of such activities arc laboratory schools, museums, 
dairy faims. and other special units. 

()ther classifications of faculty activities that might be listed on a 
faculty report form arc thc^c dealing with auxiliary services such as 



i 1 1 dormitories^ (ood service, or health service; (2) athletic programs; 
or lihiai) and hhrary services, l.ach institutioti must determine 
Un Itself which of the above activities f^hould he listed in order to pro- 
\ide information in the detail desired. However, in every case a blank 
category should be placed on the form in which the faculty member 
may hst a particular activity that docs not seem to tit any the other 
catcgi^rjcs listed. He should, of course, be asked to describe the acliv- 
UN briefly, to aid in the data analysis. 

• AlUnatum iff time. Two examples ot forms used in facuhy 
load studies durmg the past five \ears are shown in Figures I and 2, 
I lie fi>rin shovin in Figure 1 was used in a state-wide study of higher 
education in Kansas and was dcnigned for all types of institutions, 
Knh pubhc and private." Tlic form shown in F'igure 2 was used to 
i^btain basic data essential to a cost analysiN study involving several 
major universities. The first form contains many of the definhions and 
diicctiims, whereas the second form was accompanied by a list of defi- 
nitions and directions. With a list of activities such as that in section 
V of l ijiure 1. each individual can indicate on the report form how 
he distributed fiis time among the various categories; the total of his 
perccniagj breakdowns should equal the total time for his appoint- 
ment. In other words, if he is a full-time staff member, the total of 
the percentages that he allocates among teaching, research, adminis- 
tration, and other services, should be 100 percent for each semester 
i^r each quarter, I or those people who are on part-time appointments, 
the total of ihc percentage alK^cations among the various activities 
should equal the percentage of time of the appointment. Thus if a 
person is a half-time appointee, the 30 percent of his time that he 
might spend on teaching responsibilities plus the 20 percent that he 
might spend on student counseling each term should total his 50 per- 
cent appiiintmcnt. If a full-time staff member was on leave the first 
semester, separate ci^lumns for each term makes it possible for him 
to indicate a total percentage of zero for the first semester, and allo- 
cate his 100 percent among his activities for the second semester. 

To get a detailed analysis of the amount of time spent on the vari- 
ous types and levels of instruction, both report forms have special 

• Section V and VI of the original Kansas form have been interchanged in 
Fig, 1 (pp. 44-49) to illustrate the method and wquence of reporting faculty 
time distrthttti«m recommended by the atithor. 



iinds m wludx ihc taculi) mctnK'i can list each course that he taught 
and Ihc |viccntji!c lintc sjvnt on it during each term. Included in 
these grids are spaces wheie the number of course credits, the type 
of instruction, the level oi insii action, the number of students en- 
rolled, the number of class hours per week that each course meets, 
and the number t^f sections of the class can be listed, either by the 
registrar's otiice (preferably) or by the individual faculty membcn It 
is Usual!) necessary to make some provision for courses by arrange- 
ment, and for thesis advisement in colleges where students do not 
regi>ter fi^r a ci^urse dealing with thesis preparation. The most com- 
mon piactice is io concentrate on day*time regular course instruction 
«>nly. at least in detail, because general extension and correspondence 
classes usually lepiesent extra compensation for the faculty member. 
But in a study of the total work activity of a faculty, detailed data on 
general extension and correspondence classes might be collected in 
separate grids. It is better to have separate listings of these other types 
of classes to avoid c(>nfusion in the CiWIection and interpretation of the 
information. 

An illustra-ion (^f the use of the form shown in Figure 1 in report- 
ing work Itnid might be helpful. Professor R, a full professor, filled 
out section \\ dealing with total work load, as follows: Because he 
was on a full-lime appointment, he marked 100 percent as his total 
percentage for e.ich of the two semesters (see bottom of section V). 
During the first semester he spent 75 percent of his time on teaching, 
5 percent on departmental research, 5 percent on departmental ad- 
ministration, 5 percent on general administrative duties, 5 percent on 
public services, and 5 percent on student services. During the second 
semester he was given responsibility for developing a new program in 
his department and his teaching load was reduced somewhat. Thus 
during the second semester he spent only 60 percent of his time on 
te.iching. /cro percent on departmental research, 25 percent on de- 
partmental administration, 5 percent on general adn inislration, 5 per* 
cent on public services, and 5 percent for institutional services— for 
a total of 100 percent. 

The figures entered by the registrar s office in columns V through 
"g" of the teaching load report (section VI of Figure 1), describe the 
course responsibilities of Professor R. He taught Chemistry 205. a 
5-credit course with lectures offering 3 credits and 1 lahoiatory offer- 
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ing 2 crcdll^, as stumn by ihc cudcs nf zero (for lecture) and 1 (labo- 
ratory) in ci^lunm "e" (type ot instruction). The course was open to 
any undergraduate I, column and the enrollment in both 
the lecture and lahi>iatory veciiriis (colunin was 24 students. The 
other tuo wourscs tauuht by Pu^fesv.^r R were Physical Chemistry 311, 
a lecture course, and 312, an optional laboratory course, each olfered 
fi»r 3 credits. These courses, however, were open only to upper divi- 
sion students, as is indicated by the code 2 under level of instruction. 
Eighteen students were enrolled in both the lecture and laboratory 
sections. 

At the bottom of column "h*" Professor R wrote 75 percent — his 
estimate of the propiirtion of. his time spent on teaching the tirst se- 
mester. He then estimated that he had spent 20 percent of his time on 
the lecture part of chemistry 205 and 12 percent of his time on the 
laboratory part, considering all aspects of his teaching duties. He 
judged that he had spent 25 percent of his time on Chemistry 31 1 and 
IS percent of his time on Chemistry 312. The sum of the percentages 
for the four cimrses was 75 percent, the over-all estimate derived in 
section V and listed at the bottom of column '*h/* The grid for the 
spring semes " ivas filled out in similar fashion; but Professor R did 
not teach a physical chemistry laboratory course, and the proportion 
of his time devoted to instruction was only 60 percent. 

Details about each of the courses taught can be entered by the 
faculty member, if necessity so dictates. However, experience suggests 
that data are more complete and exact if a central oflice, such as the 
registrar's office, tills in the course details for all faculty. This proce- 
dure also provides a means of checking whether a faculty member 
agrees with the registrar's office as to what and how many courses and 
students he is teaching. 

Distribution and Collection of Forms 

As suggested earlier, every device should be used which will en* 
courage the full cooperation of the faculty, for without such coopera- 
tion data turned in may be incomplete or unreliable. Whether the 
study has been initiated by the administration or by a faculty com* 
mittec, it is a good practice to accompany the forms with a letter of 
endorsement from the president, encouraging the faculty's whole- 
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hcattcJ MippiMl. SiWuc irucNliualors have found it helpful to hold de* 
paiinuniul o. co!L*j:c rneciiiijis ti> vci the stage for the study. The 
facull) icpiMi Uhui lua) Iv ciiwulated through the canipuji nuil systenit 
ciilicf under t!ic ^upeiMM-m i»t an institutional research unit or the 
secjclaiial .:.itf of soww department or central adnnnistrativc ofliccr 

PiactiCv^ vaiy as io whom the reports are to be returned. Some- 
time > the rcjutiis a:c to be returned directly to the prcsidenl*s olliee. 
Other ti:):es they are to be returned to the chairman of the faculty 
coiiiiiiittwc or lo the unit responsible for institutional research. Be- 
cau .e of raihc; t\pi..il faculiy uneasiness about the use of materials 
reiuincvl dircwilv ti» the president's otlice. the recommended practice 
Is to the foinis leturncd to some other unit for analysis. Some- 
times, but not alvv.i\>, the faculty member is told to keep one copy 
and a ihird copy is sent to the appropriate dean or division head. 

An intermediate step in the collection of faculty load data is favored 
by SOUK'. Befin-e the report forms are returned to the committee or 
other designated per-oti for analysis, each set is routed through the 
Jean or depattrnent head who has supervision over them. The dean 
•r department head then reviews each of the reports in the light of 
i *s understanding and knowledge of the over-all operation of the de- 
partment or unit he supervises. He compares the time allocations 
given i^n the forms by the various statf members and notes any glaring 
discrepancies. Me may may not change such discrepant figures. Not 
only di^es this procedure make it possible for one individual to view 
all repi^'^ts from :i given area with a single perspective, but it provides 
the additional direct benefit of requiring each administrator to sit 
do^vn and determine how weh his conception of how his faculty mem- 
bers spend their time agrees with the conceptions of the individual 
faculty inembeis. Department heads who have participated in such a 
priKxdure have expressed genuine appreciation for the opportunity, 
and the experience has caused many to investigate discrepancies be- 
tween their impression of what a faculty member was doing and the 
individual faculty member*s report of what he was doing. 

Generally at least two full weeks should be allowed for the faculty 
members to return their reports. After the two- week period has 
passed, each person who has not yet returned his form should be con- 
tacted by mail or by phone to encourage him to complete his report 
and return it as soon as possible. A third and even a fourth follow-up 
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may he ncccs>jry in certain situations. If incimiplcte reports are re- 
tut ncJ. c\ci> ctfoit should he made io have the reluctant individuals 
till t)ut the forms completely. The nucccnn of a study of this ty|V de- 
pends upon complete returns and complete reports. 

Tabulation, Analysis, and Reporting 
of Results 

The process of takmu the returned toims, checking them for com- 
pletcncss, Ci'ding the answers, tabulating resul'.s, sorting, and classi- 
t\ing Uk special analy>es rcijuiics a considerable amount of time. If 
an in>ti!utional research unit is availat^le, it will assume these tasks. 
Without such a unit, tabulaticm and analyses will usually be done 
under the supervisiim of the ciunmittee or some {H?rson assigned to 
the taNk. I siially the kinds of information on the reports arc con- 
sidered conhdential and u>e d student help should be judicious. 

Tables I thu)ugh 6 illustiate methods that can be used to report 
data obtained in faculty Uud studies and certain analyses of sueh 
data. Space does m^t pe:mit detailed comment, but Table I, for ex- 
•imple, provides clues to the utilization of stalT in olTering various 
types and levels of instruction. The pattern of faculty functions is 
diNCcrnible in Table 2. Much speculation and concern can result from 
a ca»eful scrutiny i^f tables similar to those shown." 

riie kinds i^f tabulations will depend upon llie scope of the study 
and the kinds of data ci^lleeted. Some of the tabulations of informa- 
tion obtained from forms shown in ("igures I and 2 could be made 
from ei^urse inventories; others could be made only after using such 
forms. Listed beUnv are some of those tabulations that administrators 
and faculty usually fmd revealing and interesting: 

1. A distribution of full-time equivalent staff devoted la each of the 
various activities; 

2. A distribution showing the average percentages of time spent on 
the various acadeniic functions, teaching, research, administra- 
tiim, etc., for each rank croup and for all groups combined (see 
Tables 2 and 3); 

< Te.it l imiintiCii tm pa^e 31) 

•For a nunc UetailcU di«icuNsion of ihe tables, see Stceklcin, ^'Methods of 
Analvzini!. Kxprcssing. and Reporting Facully I oad Data " in Faculty Work 
t.oaJ A Ctmfcrence Report, ed. Kevin Bunnell (Washington: American Council 
onKducation. r>M)i. pp 2ft-^5 
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3. A distf thutidn of average number of hours worked per week, by 
rank« and by department i)r subject^field classitication (see Table 

5): 

4. Thi* full-time equivalent v. i: devoted to instruction of each type« 
at each level, and in each department or subject-matter classiiica*- 
tion (\c>ri : The full-time equivalent is determined by adding 
all i)f the percentages devoted to a particular level of instruction 
and dividing hv lUO. to arrive at the number of full-time persons 
w ho wi)uld ha\e had to be employed to produce the same amount 
of instruction); 

5. Ranges of clas> size and average class size taugtit at each level of 
instruction and by each academic rank; 

6. The total nun)hcr of credit hours offered each academic term« by 
level i)f instruction; by academic rank; by subject field; 

7. A fivqtcncy distribution of the numbers of courses offered at 
each level of instruction and by rank groups; 

N. A frequency distribution of types of instruction used in courses 
at each level; 
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V. If data are available, distributions showing detailed analysis of 
full-timc equivalent statT devoted to certain services included in 
each major catcgorv; 
10. Il* desiied. ceit.im unit measures can be computed and tabulated 
which will show such lliing^ as the averajie pcicentage of time 
spent Un each academic rank, by subject-tield classification, and 
by departments per credit himr, per student credit hour, per class 
hour, or pet student cI.ins hour of instruction. 

1 he last tabulatum represents a more detailed analysis of the data 
than is usually n).!<ic, but provide.^ new insight into the relationship 
between jvrcent i \c vl lime spent on courses and the credit hours or 
student credit hours involved (sec Tables 4 and 6). 

If data have been collected concerning correspondence, evening, 
or extension course work, tabulations should also include the number 
and type *»f cour-es otfered. by subject fields and by faculty rank 
groups, the number of students involved, the level of instruction, and 
ranges and averages of numbers of hours spent on such instruction. 
If detailed descriptions of service activities have been obtained, the 
kinds of services should be summarized, possibly with number of oc- 
currences or full-time equivalent statf devoted to each. Such sum- 
maries can be developed for the regular professional activities as well 
as for those which are carried on for extra compensation. 

The tabulations and analyses listed above are not intended to be 
all-inclusive; they merely suggest the more common types of analyses 
and tabulations that result from a faculty load study. Other analyses 
may well be more appropriate for a particular institution's purposes. 

It is a good practice to make available to every study participant a 
copy of the results of the study. The final report presumably would 
not identify any individual and might consist of sets of summary tabu- 
lations for those persons who wanted to study the findings in detail, or 
a condensed interpretive summary of the findings for those individuals 
who would not care to read statistical tables. Deans sometimes request 
tables of all basic data for all units in the study so that they may make 
analyses and comparisons of their own. 

Generally the results of such studies are considered confidential 
and are restricted to distribution within the insthution. This is one 
reason why so few are found in published form. Increased exchange 
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of facutt) l(ud data sliould be encouraged* however, because the more 
thai is known about h<w competing and noncompcting institutions 
operate, the greater will be the strides toward increased cirectivcncss 
and erticicni operation of our colleges and universities. 



4. Uses of Faculty Load Data 



Most faci;lty load studies are inituted by some member op 
the admin^''trution, with some administrative use contemplated* Ad«* 
ministrators find faculty load data useful in many ways, including the 
following: in identifying inequities in faculty load; in obtaining guide 
lines for the assignment of faculty loads to new staff members; in 
learning what activities, other than instruction, consume large amounts 
of faculty time; indirectly, in recommending promotions or salary in«* 
creases; or in deciding whether to support or reject requests for in* 
creases in staff or increases in curriculum offerings* 

Faculty load data can he very useful, but they can also easily be 
misused. One s first inclination is to use the;ti to set up a standard 
work load for all faculty. Such standard loads are already in existence. 
But ditTercnces in faculty loads can easily be justified. Not all faculty 
members should be expected to spend the same proportions of time 
on the basic faculty functions. In the opinion of the author, no at« 
tempt should be made to standardize the work load either in terms of 
numb;:r of course credits taught or in terms of a standard number of 
hours in the workweek. Many persons define academic freedom to 
include the opportunity for a college staff member to work as little or 
as much as he wislies and to serve as many functions as he wishes. In 
counterbalance* however, administrators who support this definition 
must temper such idealism with budgetary realism. Although they may 
do everything possible to develop a liberal academic atmosphere, they 
must be alert and responsible for minimum activity that represents a 
drain on the financial resources of the institution, and results in an 
overload for other staff members. 

One method of meeting this apparent dilemma is to gather and use 
average work load data, obtained periodically for each department or 
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each college, an a topic of discussion between faculty and administra- 
t<irs. Consideration could be gi\cn to whether faculty emphasis, in 
terms of average staff time spent, is consistent with the stated purposes 
of tiic institution or department. I or example^ if a departmental or 
college faculty decide that its resources should be devoted one-half to 
instruction, and one-sixth eacli to research* public services, and stu- 
dent services, these over-all proportions of faculty time may be main- 
tained approximately (until change seems warranted) without setting 
them as a standard load for every faculty member. The departmental 
funciii>nal goals can be met by balance rather than uniformity. Pro- 
fessor B, who is particularly capable and interested in providing serv- 
ices lo community organizations may, with departmental approval, 
concentrate all of his efforts on public service and instruction. Assist- 
ant Professor C may concentrate on only instruction and research. 
Still others may distribute their time among the three basic functions 
while some spend time on still additional functions that must be served 
by the department or college. Most institutions are currently being 
operated on a semi-intuitive basis, because no faculty load data arc 
being collected periiulically to determine how well the balance is 
being maintained and what staff adjustments, if any, arc necessary. 

Much additional probing is needed into differences in the amounts 
oi time needed to teach courses at the different levels, differences in 
the amounts of time spent on instruction by the different rank groups, 
and variations in amounts of time spent on courses at the same level 
in different subject fields, and amounts of time spent on different 
modes of instruction. Further study is needed concerning the effect 
upon the amount of time spent by an instructor when he teaches 
more than one section of a particular course. More information is 
needed also on the extent of committee work since many faculty mem- 
bers consider this a heavy drain on their time. Ways should be studied 
to improve the efficiency of faculty participation in the operation and 
policy-making of an institution, Accurate measures are needed to 
evaluate better the time spent on research and professional activities^ 
More faculty load data can be helpful in looking critically at the tra- 
ditional 1 Vi or 2 to 1 relationship that is frequently used in assigning 
laboratory courses vs. lecture courses, or upper division courses ix 
lower division courses. 

It is a plain fact that not nearly enough is known about how faculty 



I SI:S OF tACVU Y LOAD DATA 

pcfsonr^ operate, hiuv ihcv decide how to spend their lime, what pri- 
orities are t:i\en to ccitatn activities over others, and the extent to 
which faculty tncnibers liave a true conception of the functions of the 
institutum and tiic way in which their activities t\t together with the 
ittlicial statements ot funeti m. I he more facuhy load studies are 
made and the miue results of such studies are disseminate '^nd 
shared with other institutions, the better will be the understanung of 
how the ci)llegc faculty aicmbcr operates and serves his institution. 

Such studies should not be '\me-shot atfairs'*; they should be re- 
peated pcrii)dically. probably not as often as annually, but at least 
every thiee to live ycais. It is unlikely that any extensive adminisira^ , 
tivc deciNiims can be made alfecting faculty utilization based on a 
single year's study i>f faculty load. However, with information on fac- 
ulty services and activities available from three or four studies con* 
ducted over a decade, an administrator should have ample informa* 
tion upon which to support recommendations for changes in load 
a^sjiinments, changes in functions of the institution, establishment of 
principles concerning outside activities for extra compensation, and 
many inher phases of faculty endeavor. 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 



Arthur S. Adams, President 



The American Council on Education is a council of national asso* 
ciations; organizations having related interests; approved universities, 
colleges, teachers colleges, junior colleges, technological schools, and 
selected private secondary schools; state departments of education; 
city school systems and private school systems; selected educational 
departments of business and industrial companies; voluntary associa* 
tions of higher education in the states; and large public libraries. It is 
a center of cooperation and coordination whose influence has been 
apparent in the shaping of American educational policies and the for- 
mation of educational practices during the past forty^three years. 



